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in British Early Victorian formularies, and the theory that
India has never shown any original genius for sculpture
or painting continues to produce hopeless confusion in the
whole conduct of art-education. Under present circum-
stances it would be far better if India were allowed to
work out her own artistic salvation, without interference
from the State. Western methods of education have open-
ed a rift between the artistic castes and the 'educated'
such as never existed in any previous time in Indian
history. The remedy lies, not in making the Indian artists
more literate in the European sense, not in teaching them
anatomy, perspective and model-drawing, nor in manu-
facturing regulation pattern-books according to Anglo-
Indian taste, but in making the literati, educators and
educated, conscious of the deficiencies of their own
education which render them unable to appreciate the
artistic wealth lying at their doors.
Far behind this intellectual and administrative chaos
there remains in India a native living tradition of art,
deep-rooted in the ancient culture of Hinduism, richer
and more full of strength than eclectic learning of the
modern academies and art-guilds of Europe; only waiting
for the spiritual and intellectual quickening which will
renew its old creative instinct. The new impulse will
come, as Emerson has said, not at the call of a legislature:
it will come as always, unannounced, and spring up
between the feet of brave and earnest men.
Even now the signs of coming renaissance are not
wanting. It is impossible to believe that India will
wholly succumb, body and soul, to the materialism of
modern Europe; and, seeing how much both Asia and
Europe owe to Indian culture, it would be foolish for